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antisocial acts, whether secular or supernatural, such as pre-
venting a fugitive from seeking sanctuary. Drunkenness on the
part of the young and those of working age was severely pun-
ished. Violation of the ethics or ceremonial of war-making
brought the death penalty, and it was applied even-handedly to
the sons of kings. Violation of the safety of embassies and of
merchants was a major crime. Faithlessness of a guardian toward
his ward was a major crime. There was no imprisonment ex-
cept for those awaiting trial and captives awaiting sacrifice, but
the making of restitution to a wronged person might entail
temporary enslavement to him; he, however, was accountable
for the life of his slave. Thieving brought the death penalty, as
it did in England two centuries ago. Houses had no bolts or
fastenings of any kind; and along the roadsides, corn was
planted for those who might be in need. The judiciary was
independent of the executive; but on its side, it advised the
legislative-executive branches on laws and policies.
The institution of the confessional existed, and it functioned
in the judicial system. The secrets of the confessional were in-
violable as in Europe, but the priestly confessor could furnish a
certificate of the confession of a crime, and this certificate car-
ried immunity from secular as well as supernatural punishment
for the crime. Confession could be made but a single time, and
therefore was reserved until late in life as a rule. This suggests
that the grimness of A2tec justice was more in the word than
in the deed.
There were schools for training in the general business of
life, called telpuchcalli, or "houses of youth," maintained by
the clans, or calpullij for the children of their members. The
houses of youth taught citizenship, war, arts and crafts, tradi-
tion and history, and the religious observances of common men.
There were special schools, called calmecacs, for training in
priestcraft. The calmecacs were connected with the temples of
various important gods; and in them was taught also the Aztec
writing system, which was pictorial and hieroglyphic, but which
included the beginnings of phonetics. The Aztec writing system
lent itself but rigidly to the expression of the dramatic and
abstract, and was supplemented By a mnemonic wealth of that
rhythmic recitative which was the real vehicle of Aztec litera-
ture. However, the writing system served adequately in the
courts of law and in most state business, and was accepted for .
purposes of legal record and evidence by the Spaniards. There
existed many thousands of books, often of exquisite, even
radiant beauty, in parchment. The first Christian Bishop of